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where everything was alive, and hence, as I said in the Introduc- 
tion to Pindar, xcvii, ' a-iv makes the tool an accomplice'; but that 
is true, of course, only for the period when the tool was not ipso 
facto an accomplice. That a-iv survives in business phrases may 
be a mere matter of the persistence of formulae, and yet we who 
know that in a bargain ' including ' and ' y compris ' are potent 
factors may see a deeper meaning in the retention of a-iv in such a 

passage as Isai. 6, 33 • "tyas aireooro avv T<» a'nroXa rpiav kcu oV'fca fivmv 

(cf. 8, 35). A strong argument in favor of the personal character 
of tjvv is the fact that « is the only preposition that has no 
discernible locative meaning; and what if its dative were not the 
locative dative, but the dative proper, and aiv really a pseudo- 
preposition ? But this note must not be allowed to grow into an 
article, and I would only observe in conclusion that Mommsen has 
taken no notice of Bachmann's correction of the veteran's count of 
the a-iv's and sera's in Aristophanes. It seems that Mommsen has 
counted li/ra (for /wVeoTi) in Eccl. 173 as a preposition, whereas we 
must read with Bachmann (Coniecturae Aristophaneae, p. 106), 
tterd 84 (not 85) and aiv 22. ' B. L. G. 

On a Passage in the Ciris. 

In reading over Mr. Ellis's very suggestive article upon the 
Ciris, which appeared in the last number of the Journal, I find 
myself unable to accept as final the reading proposed by Unger 
for v. 94 : 

Pierides, quarum castos alvearia postes 
Munere saepe meo inficiunt. 

1 We are not disposed to question Mommsen's figures, though work of this 
sort breeds distrust and recounting would do no harm. Small margins may 
be covered by textual differences. Mommsen's 49 avv's in Acts have been 
verified in a poor text, but if we follow Teschendorf 8 orWestcott and Hort 
we must add two (7, 35 : civ x el P l ayytAov, and 16, 32). Two independent 
searchers have made out 36 of Mommsen's 40 /zero's in the Acts, but this 
number is further diminished by 20, 24 and 24, 7 of the better texts, a 
curious reinforcement of the abnormal tendency. Luke has, it seems, 
some 24 (23) avv's and 50 (49) /zero's, thus shifting the weight as compared 
with Acts. Little importance, however, is to be attached to this in view of 
the desultoriness of the usage, there being no instance of avv in Luke 
between 9, 32 and 19, 23. Common to both books is the disinclination to 
use avv with things. In Acts am is not used with things at all except in 
7, 35, and that hardly counts because a person is meant ; and Luke uses it as 
an Attic might not have blushed to use it, once in the business phrase avv 
t6ku (19, 23) — cf. Isai. 1. c. — and once avv t$ kXivlH^ (5, 19) 'bed and all.' 
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The MSS all read altaria, which cannot be kept. Heyne pro- 
posed violaria or topiaria, with no approximation to the MS 
reading. Sillig proposed libamina, taking altaria to be a gloss 
for posies which had crept into the text. Haupt's calparia and 
Bergk's alabastria have been sufficiently discussed by Mr. Ellis. 
Unger, while he shows that honey was offered to the Muses, 
adduces no passage to prove that it was customary to anoint 
posies with it. What was used in the anointing of posies ? Plainly 
adeps of various kinds, as will be seen from the following pas- 
sages : Pliny, N. H. 28, 135, Proxuma in communibus adipi laus 
est, sed maxume suillo ; apud antiquos etiam religiosus erat ; 
certe novae nuptae intrantes etiamnum sollemne habent posits eo 
attingere (Sillig's text). One may infer from Pliny's words that 
the early religious use of adeps was not confined to the bridal 
ceremony. In §142 of the same book he says: " Masurius 
palmam lupino adipi dedisse antiquos tradidit, ideo novas nuptas 
illo perunguere^rfzj solitas ne quid mali medicamenti inferretur." 
Servius, Comm. Aen. IV 458, refers to the same custom, varying 
the expression : " moris enim fuerat, ut nubentes puellae, simul 
venissent ad limen mariti, postes antequam ingrederentur, propter 
auspicium castitatis, ornarent laneis vittis . . . et oleo ungerent "; 
and in the additions of Daniel, solere posies unguine lupino oblini, 
compare Isidorus, IX 7, 12, and Martianus Capella, II 149, but 
especially Arnobius, III 25, where, referring to the goddess 
Unxia, he says : " nisi postes virorum adipali unguine obliner- 
entur a sponsis . . . Dii nomina non haberent." Adeps is com- 
monly regarded, although not without dissent, as a word borrowed 
from the Greek &\e«pa, a\a<pap (so both Weise and Saalfeld), and 
although the Romans seem early to have changed the / to d, still 
in the popular pronunciation the /was retained, for in the Appendix 
Probi, p. 199, 2 Keil, we are directed to write ' adipes non alipes.' 
The Greek a\<«pap was used not only for fat, but for any unguent 
or anointing oil. I conjecture, therefore, that the poet, per- 
haps under Greek influence, wrote aliparia = adipale ungen of 
Arnobius, which a scribe, not understanding, changed to altaria. 
There are a goodly number of borrowed Greek words in the Ciris, 
among them sophia, peplum, tropaeum, slorax, psalterium, chorda, 
haliaaetos, crocota, spilaeum, cumba, and, if the ingenious emen- 
dation of Mr. Ellis to v. 161 be accepted, coritus. 

It may be worth while to inquire in this connection whether the 
editors have not been too hasty in reading adipatae for adipale 
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in Cic. Orator 8, relying solely upon the testimony of Nonius 
(p. 69). The MSS read asciverunt aptum suis auribus opimum 
quoddam et tamquam adipale dictionis genus. We should naturally 
expect the adjective following et to agree with genus as opimum 
does, and it may be noticed that Lambinus read here adipatum. 
Compare Cic. pro Arch. 3, novo quodam et inusitato genere 
dicendi ; Piso 48, nova quaedam et inaudita luxuries ; Phil. IX 
10, nee vero silebitur admirabilis quaedam et incredibilis ac paene 
divina eius in legibus interpretandis, aequitate explicanda scientia. 
If Cicero used the adjective adipalis = aliparis, the author of 
the Ciris may well have used aliparia. 

Minton Warren. 



